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PASSING THE BOOK* 


By MARGARET Howser CHARLES 


T HERE’S fun but no fooling. Whether 
it’s about mayors or minnows or military 
maneuvers, you ferret for facts with equal 
enthusiasm. Curiosity is your keynote and 
imagination your guide. You have the 
memory of an elephant and the information 
you’ve amassed makes you the quarry of 
quizzicists. 

You like faces as well as facts; a list of 
your acquaintances would read like the city 
directory. Through the hundreds of peo- 
ple you know, you live hundreds of lives, 
have as many ambitions, know as many 
successes—or defeats. Whether they want 
to fix a faucet or fight for freedom, these 
people come to you for help. To them you 
are the problem-solver: the way to a 
bigger job, a finer home, a better life. To 
them, you know all the answers. Because 
you’re a librarian. 

It’s as wrong as rumor-mongering to 
judge libraries by remembering the cozy 
corners they used to be, staffed by rejects 
from Godey’s Lady’s Book. Those were 
the days when librarians were the brides 
of the catalogue files, with promotion pos- 
sibilities of becoming museum pieces. No 
one publicized libraries then. They were 
like church: you either went or you didn’t 
go; it was a matter of conscience and 
whether or not you wanted to be President. 

Today libraries have become all things to 
all people. To some they are a formula 
for fun, to others a source of inspiration. 
But whether it’s for work or play, fact- 
facing or escape, they supply millions of 
people with necessary, vital know-how. 

Now, in addition, libraries are the 
arsenals of information needed to win the 
war and plan the peace. 

For example, the War Department used 
photographs from the files of The New 
York Public Library to plan Doolittle’s 
raid on Tokyo. In Baltimore, a librarian 


* Reprinted sot ager oe by permission from 
Mademoiselle, Sept., 1943. 


provided the material a carpet manufac- 
turer needed to convert his plant to the 
making of Army blankets. In Houston, the 
public library found for a chemical plant 
the research data it needed to make quan- 
tities of magnesium from seaweed. 

All over the country there are libraries 
Government-designated as War Informa- 
tion Centers where civilians’ war worries 
get professional attention. Everywhere 
libraries’ technical books are fattening 
workers’ pay envelopes, upgrading the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled, preparing men and 
women for special service in the armed 
forces. And to offset the strain of war 
work, libraries are offering a variety of 
recipes for recreation, running the gamut 
from the Brothers Grimm to the Brothers 
Karamazov, from music to murder, 
pictures to puzzles. 


from 


But it isn’t just a case of borrower meet 
book. It has to be the right book — and 
this calls for another person, a go-between 
who has a fair idea of what goes on both 
in the mind of the reader and between the 
covers of the book. That’s a large order. 
It takes more than a love of books and a 
passion for people. It takes a warm, out- 
going personality, keen intelligence, a 
quick, responsive mind, tolerance and 
flexibility. It demands a well of re- 
sourcefulness and good judgment, infinite 
patience and stick-to-it-iveness. It insists 
upon accuracy and order. It requires 
above all a real sense of humor and a 
hard-to-shake equilibrium. 

You can’t judge a book by its cover any 
more than you can sum up a person by 
appearances. And the variety of books on 
library shelves is surpassed only by the 
variety of people asking for them. This 
means that a librarian must know some- 
thing about everything. The best way to 
start—and the only way which the profes- 
sion recognizes—is via a college education. 
Finished off with one year’s grooming at a 
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recognized library school,* you have the 
preface to a profession in which anything 
can happen—and does. But you can pick 
your place. 

Today “just plain librarians” are rapidly 
becoming extinct. Because library work 
sets its pace by the public’s pulse and 
knows no limits except people’s interests, 
its activities have mushroomed to such an 
extent they’ve had to be divided and sub- 
divided into smaller fields of operation. 
The result has turned all-around profes- 
sionals into superspecialists, many of whom 
can more than hold their own with spe- 
cialists in business and industry. 

Library school gives you a look-in on all 
opportunities for action. Chances are 
you’ll have made up your mind before you 
graduate in which type of work you want 
to see active service. Chief attractions— 
and the most acute needs—are for refer- 
ence librarians, readers’ advisers, subject 
specialists, children’s and young people’s 
librarians, cataloguers, classifiers and ad- 
ministrators. 

The first group is the only answer for 
you who find a challenge in the seemingly 
unanswerable. For general reference work, 
you'll need a mind that moves like quick- 
silver, an intuition that points to likely 
leads in unlikely places, and a light touch 
with such heavy artillery as encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, almanacs, bibliographies, di- 
gests and directories designed to unstump 
the experts. But you'll enjoy the spirit of 
the chase and it won’t upset your mental 
balance to jump within an hour from the 
origins of advertising to the appetite of an 
anteater. You'll translate a request for 
“Greasy Mitts and Leggins” into “Grecian 
Myths and Legends” with the same aplomb 
that you make sure of the sailing date of a 
certain ship to substantiate a claim for 
citizenship papers. It’s true that you won’t 
have a chance to know any _ subject 
thoroughly—unless you pursue it in your 
own time—but you'll have more than a 
liberal education before you’re pensioned. 
And you'll have a mine of miscellaneous 
information that will make you a_ phe- 


*The list of accredited library schools ap- 
peared at the close of the article in the 
magazine. 
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nomenal conversational ice-breaker in any 
social circle. 

Less spectacular, requiring fewer mental 
gymnastics but infinitely satisfying to you 
who are born first aiders, is Readers’ Ad- 
visory Service which writes out reading 
prescriptions at the drop of a request. It’s 
to you Mr. A. comes when he’s switched 
to the swing shift and finds idle hours on 
his hands in which to study psychology. 
You get to work conversationally and with 
the utmost ingenuity discover how much 
formal education Mr. A. has had, what his 
general background is, how persistent a 
reader he is. In a few days, a suggested 
reading list is on its way from you to Mr. 
A.—for free. Mr. B. on the other hand 
can’t sleep between four and six in the 
mornings and has decided that he might 
just as well enjoy those hours instead of 
worrying about himself. Would you sug- 
gest some light novels that would make 
good companions till dawn’s early light? 
You’d be glad to. You find out what you 
can about Mr. B’s reading tastes and what 
in general he thinks is interesting. In 
short order he, too, is booked. 

Rather impressive groups call on you. 
“Town Meeting of the Air” wants a read- 
ing list to conclude its printed program. 
“Invitation to Learning” asks you for a 
check on the popularity of O. Henry’s 
stories. The Council on Books in Wartime 
depends on your literary thermometer read- 
ings. For the Library’s own publications 
you turn out booklist after booklist on sub- 
jects of current and perennial interest for 
readers who, for one reason or another, 
can’t come to you for individual advice. 

Yours is the epitome of “personalized 
library service.” You, more than any other 
librarian, have the opportunity of working 
up with a reader from dime novels to 
Dinesen, from snow-shoveling to shipbuild- 
ing, from loafing to learning. Your suc- 
cess with any one reader and his success 
with himself may depend entirely on the 
first book you select for him and how you 
make him feel about the library. Your 
responsibility is enormous. 

According to Miss Jennie M. Flexner of 
the New York Public Library and dean of 
readers’ advisers, in order to tackle your 
task you must have a broad understanding 
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of people, an impersonal kind of curiosity 
about their reading habits and methods, a 
warm interest that flows but never over- 
flows. Your book knowledge must have a 
four-way stretch and it must never stop 
exercising it. Finally, you must have the 
imagination to judge a book not according 
to your own reactions or what the publisher 
said about it but in terms of what it can 
do for the reader with whom you are 
working. 

If one subject interests you above all 
others and you believe in knowing not only 
something about everything but everything 
about something, then special departments 
in libraries are your setting. Most large 
libraries have divided their collections into 
such categories as science and industry; 
the social sciences; biography and history; 
business and economics; education, philoso- 
phy and religion; literature; Fine Arts. 
Those who serve in such departments must 
know their whole subject’s field—and the 
literature that goes with it. Not long ago 
the professional latchstring to opportunities 
in library work was out chiefly for liberal 
arts majors but the upsweep in general de- 
mand for scientific and technical books has 
pushed majors in these fields to the fore. 
Even conservative optimists agree that 
specialists in the social sciences, business 
and economics will not be far behind. The 
careerist who has a degree in one of these 
subjects, plus library training, has a double 
chance of a date with success. 

Keenest of needs is that for children’s 
librarians, one of the most demanding and 
exacting phases of library service, possibly 
because the recipients of it never pull their 
punches. 

Perhaps because you and your public 
are as much out of this world as in it, as a 
children’s librarian you are able to discuss 
Pinocchio or a P-38 with equally harnessed 
enthusiasm. Too much carbonation is too 
much and smacks of talking down, which 
is not tolerated. You have an unlimited 
amount of patience, an unshakable per- 
spective and a sense of humor well con- 
trolled. On the solid side, courses in child 
psychology are your invaluable moral sup- 
port. If you happen to be one of a large 
family, you'll succeed without them. And 
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if storytelling is your forte you'll make the 
grade in spite of everything. 

Midway between Wéinnie-the-Pooh and 
Proust in library upgrading is the ’teen age 
which too often loses its reading habits 
while transferring from the children’s 
room to other departments. Within the 
last few years convoys for this group have 
appeared in the person of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Librarian. Outstanding in this work 
is Margaret Alexander of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore, who operates 
surrounded by 2,000 to 3,000 books all of 
which are varied but dependable conduct 
Passes to grown-up reading. Throughout 
the library there is perhaps no more sophis- 
ticated or critical reader than the so-called 
young person. He’s definite in his likes 
and dislikes and it’s fatal to sell him a 
wrong bill of books. The two questions 
which he asks most often are “‘What’s it 
about?” and “Will I like it?” In both 
cases, honesty is the only policy. 

But the key to'the library is its catalogue, 
“by means of which,” said Archibald Mac- 
Leish, head of the Library of Congress, 
“books are made to respond to the needs of 
the reader. Without a catalogue, a library 
is a heap of papers and print.” To the un- 
initiated, it might seem like cryptanalysis, 
but in reality a catalogue card is a literary 
price tag, giving the reader an idea of the 
value of the book to him. 

Classifying and cataloguing a book call 
for broad knowledge and imagination: the 
ability to foresee all the ways a book might 
serve fact-finders. The work demands keen 
perception: quickness in understanding the 
intent and purpose of the author. It re- 
quires patience and determination for the 
research work involved in tracking down in- 
formation about the author or other phases 
of the book’s subject. If you’re keen on 
research, have an analytical turn of mind, 
are neat and tidy in your work and can’t 
pass by a new book without poring over it, 
cataloguing will be to you the most excit- 
ing work in the library. 

For you who would be young executives, 
library work holds choice positions. If your 
ambition to be an administrator is matched 
by an interest in a particular subject, you'll 
aim to be a department head in one of the 
larger libraries, via a post as second, then 
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first assistant! State boundaries mean noth- 
ing in this work. You’re quite likely to be 
a second assistant in one library, have an- 
other library elsewhere bid for you as first 
assistant and a third one later on, offer you 
the headship of a department. In that role 
you'll be to your staff what the head li- 
brarian is to the library as a whole. But 
you'll escape such headaches as trying to 
balance a malnutritious budget. Heading a 
department, you’ll still work with the public 
but in addition you'll order books, supervise 
personnel, and in general be administrator 
for your part of the library. 

If all phases of the work fascinate you to 
such an extent that nothing will satisfy you 
short of being the head of a library—and 
your chief looks healthy and contented— 
there’s no better place to wait than in a 
branch. This is the big library in miniature, 
and everything that goes on in one happens 
in the other. As a branch librarian you 
oversee every type of library activity from 
the registering of borrowers to reference 
work; from story hours to the scheduling 
of your assistants. And because a branch 
library is a neighborhood necessity, you’re 
a community figure. Despite your execu- 
tive status, if your branch is small, you 
work as closely with library users as you 
did when you were an assistant. And there 
isn’t any limit to what they expect of you. 
The strange part is, you like it. 

In the space of a few hours, someone 
from OWI asks you for Egyptian music for 
an overseas broadcast. Small fry seek your 
help to find out why mud sticks together. 
A young bride, writing for the first time to 
her husband in the Services, would like a 
book of love letters. A neighborhood dog 
owner whose pet is having pups wants im- 
mediately a veterinarian’s manual plus 
What to Name the Baby. Your research 
on sawdust saves a railroad $7,500 and the 
books you send a wounded soldier give him 
the courage he needs for recovery. You 
map a reading course for a high school 
graduate who wants to join the Air Forces 
but has never had a course in aviation 
(and he gets 93 on his examination). The 
local dowager comes to you secretly for a 
book on wigmaking so she “won’t die pie- 
bald,” aud the books you give a young 
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scientist lead to his inventing synthetic 
rubber. 

A branch library takes its personality 
from the neighborhood, but the influence 
it exerts is entirely up to you. 

The newest figure of all in library work 
is the public-relations director. In this role 
it’s your job to create general good will 
toward the library and persuade more peo- 
ple to use it. You finagle for newspaper 
space, magazine mention, radio time, writ- 
ing releases and scripts yourself. You put 
up posters, speak before classes, clubs and 
community groups, dream up programs to 
lure the bookleery into the library. Some- 
times you have a hand in the writing and 
editing of library publications. In general, 
anything that affects public opinion borders 
on your province and you are asked to give 
your thinking on it. You are the ingenious, 
bright-idea girl, the diplomat at large. The 
way you look, what you say and do can 
mean a yes or no impression on everyone 
you meet, from space-dispensing newspaper 
editors to the newest influx of war workers. 
As ammunition you have practical library 
experience which give you a genuine under- 
standing of the services you’re selling. You 
write well and speak well. Because the 
public library is the people’s library and 
therefore tax supported (but just barely!) 
you don’t have to beat down the barbed 
wire of commercialism in getting free pub- 
licity. On the other hand, because you do 
belong to all the people, you have to please 
all of them all of the time. 


But if back to the land is almost as im- 
portant to you as life in a library, you 
can have your book and lend it, too. As 
a bookmobile librarian, you’re the counter- 
part of the country doctor—and one of the 
most romantic assets of the profession. 

You also set up branches in town halls, 
converted residences, churches, empty store 
buildings, schools. Informality prevails and 
you’re your own decorator—but a county 
library’s budget is sometimes smaller than 
a public library’s, so it’s up to your in- 
genuity to devise ways and means of doing 
business. Your chief characteristics are: 
an understanding of the needs and interests 
of rural people; a thorough knowledge of 
their part of the country; familiarity with 
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books on every subject from crop rotation 
and slipcover making to current events 
and modern romance; plus stamina enough 
to outrival the postman so that neither snow 
nor rain nor heat will stay your bookmobile 
from the swift completion of its appointed 
round. 

But a profile of public libraries is only 
a half-view of the profession. The other 
half is special library work, the rich but 
not too distant relative. Banks and invest- 
ment houses; chambers of commerce and 
boards of education; manufacturing, en- 
gineering and industrial firms; schools, col- 
leges and museums; publishing houses and 
newspaper offices have their nerve centers 
of information which fall into the class of 
special libraries. Where the public library 
is like a floodlight on the whole community, 
the special library is a spotlight on one 
group or organization. Argument is rife 
between them—and never settled. 

And now librarians are passing the book 
to servicemen and women. They’re in hos- 
pitals, at Service Commands, at Army posts 
and camps, Naval stations, submarine bases, 
Marine barracks. More than half the time 
they’re in new camps and must wangle for 
library space anywhere they can get it till 
they’re given a roof all their own. They 
build book collections from zero, drawing 
on authorized appropriations from govern- 
ment funds. It’s up to them to make their 
library the most homelike spot on the post 
—and on the beam for service. They are 
experienced librarians, college graduates 
with at least a year of professional training 
and another year of experience; not under 
25 years of age and not over 40. 

One thing the profession promises you, 
you'll never be bored. In public library 
work it’s equally true that you’ll never be 
rich. Slowly but surely salaries are climb- 
ing upwards, but even so they’re nothing to 
set your heart on. Special libraries on the 
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other hand have fatter purses. The reason 
for the difference is that public librarians 
depend on the way the City Fathers carve 
the budget, whereas special libraries are 
financed by the business organization, in- 
dustry or college of which they are a part. 
Servicewise, pay is not bad. 

Postwar prospects for libraries couldn’t be 
brighter. Many far-thinking people believe 
that libraries will play a stellar role im- 
mediately following the armistice, during 
the gradual demobilization of the armed 
forces when servicemen consider the pros 
and cons of resuming interrupted college 
courses, begin to pick up their old jobs or 
look toward new ones. If all we have 
learned in this war serves us in peacetime, 
adult education will see a tremendous boom 
—and the main medium for it is naturally 
through the public library. Scientific and 
technical developments will triple when in- 
ventions for war are converted to the pur- 
suance of peace—and these will rely on the 
resources of special libraries. If accelerated 
college courses are here to stay, the student 
will be thrown more on his own in rounding 
out classroom curricula with leisure time 
study. Then the college library will ex- 
pand to its fullest capacity. 

At the moment, however, every type of 
librarian is desperately needed to win the 
war. This is a battle of ideas—the librarian 
holds the key to the ammunition store. In 
addition, she can maintain and strengthen 
civilian morale: if greater knowledge, deeper 
solace, better recreation will do it, she has 
the wherewithal to accomplish it. Because 
young citizens of tomorrow come to her 
voluntarily for fun and information, she has 
a rare opportunity to lay the foundations 
of our future freedom. She is needed—and 
she knows it. It may be just one person, 
looking for a book. It may be millions of 
people, looking for a better way of living. 
No matter. To them, she knows all the 
answers. Somehow she can never quit. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS 


There are three accredited Library Schools in the State of Illinois: 


Rosary College 
University of Illinois 


University of Chicago, Graduate Library School 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS DIVISION OF GENERAL STUDIES 


By Marvin T. HERRICK, Associate Dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


THE new program of general education 
at the University of Illinois, called the 
Division of General Studies, is an experi- 
ment that every librarian of the State will 
be interested in. 

The Division of General Studies, which is 
a part of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, is a four-year program leading to 
the Bachelor’s degree (either A.B. or B.S.). 
This four-year program is divided into two 
parts: (1) special prescribed Divisional 
courses during the freshman and sophomore 
years, (2) individual. curricula during the 
junior and senior years. The seven pre- 
scribed courses represent the main areas of 
human knowledge: (1) Verbal Expression, 
(2) History of Civilization, (3) Biological 
Science, (4) Physical Science, (5) Social 
Science, (6) Literature and Fine Arts, (7) 
Psychology and Philosophy. These are full- 
year courses, running throughout two sem- 
esters. All undergraduates who are regu- 
larly enrolled in the Division must take the 
first four prescribed courses and select two 
of the remaining three. (These courses are 
also open to students outside the Division, 
who may elect any one or all of them.) At 
the end of the sophomore year, or when- 
ever the six prescribed courses are com- 
pleted, the student chooses one from among 
four fields of concentration: (1) Mathemat- 
ics and Physical Science (courses in the de- 
partments of mathematics, astronomy, 
chemistry, geography, geology, physics), (2) 
Biological Science (courses in the depart- 
ments of bacteriology, botany, entomology, 
physiology, psychology, zoology), (3) Social 
Science (courses in the departments of 
economics, geography, history, law, phil- 
osophy, political science, psychology, soci- 
ology), (4) Humanities (courses in the de- 
partments of art, history, music, philosophy, 
and courses in literature in the departments 
of classics, English, French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian). The upper-classman in the 


Division registers for 32 semester-hours 
within his chosen field of concentration; at 
least 15 semester-hours must be in one de- 
partment. The remaining semester-hours 
required for graduation in Liberal Arts and 
Science, about 30, are left free for any 
electives the student may choose so long as 
the courses are approved by the director 
of the Division. In other words, there are 
no “majors” and “minors” in the Division 
of General Studies. The prescribed courses 
of the first two years are combined with 
a genuinely flexible program during the last 
two years. Thus the student has an op- 
portunity not only to explore human knowl- 
edge in general but also to satisfy his in- 
dividual interests and needs. 

The staff of the Division of General 
Studies has paid particular attention to the 
important problems of unifying, or integrat- 
ing, the prescribed courses so that the 
student’s study of biology, for example, will 
not be wholly unrelated to his work in 
Verbal Expression and in the History of 
Civilization. The teachers all work to- 
gether. So do the students. The Division, 
in fact, enjoys many advantages that are 
usually found only in the small liberal arts 
college. 

This experiment in general education at 
the University of Illinois has been operating 
for three years. The seven prescribed 
Divisional courses are now firmly estab- 
lished. The individual curricula for juniors 
and seniors have been unusually successful. 
The work of the freshman and sophomore 
years is highly recommended as preprofes- 
sional training by the schools of Education 
and Journalism and by the College of Law. 
It seems to me that the program as a whole 
—that is, the full four-year program of the 
Division of General Studies—offers an ad- 
mirable training for all students of library 
science. If the librarian does not need a 
general cultural education, then who does? 
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“WE HAD THE SUMMER SESSION AT 
ILLINOIS” 


A SYMPOSIUM 


IN the dim long ago I attended a summer 
session at the University of Illinois Library 
School, to be exact it was in 1916. From 
what I learned there, and another course 
the following year at Columbia University, 
I have been able to carry on with, of course, 
some modifications and adaptations. How 
well I have carried on is for others to 
say; however, I should not have attempted 
to do it without this training. 

I should say, now from this distance, what 
the course taught me more than anything 
else, was flexibility and not to be afraid to 
cut red tape when necessary. This ex- 
pediency was necessary in our library which 
has always been understaffed; so that I im- 
mediately began “not to do” the things I 
learned to do at Library School, viz. dis- 
continue Cutter numbers, eliminate the 
guarantor system, drop the use of paper 
labels, stop mending books which should be 
in the bindery anyway, etc. Strange to say, 
the library has survived many of these 
changes which at the time were somewhat 
unorthodox. 





UNIVERSITY BRIEF COURSE 


From time to time the University 
of Illinois School of Library Science, 
during the Summer Session has given 
a short course open to high school 
graduates either employed in a library 
in Illinois or under appointment. 
This course — unquestionably legiti- 
mate in the face of the fact that so 
many libraries in Illinois serving a 
population of less than 5,000, have an 
income of less than $2,000 and pay 
salaries of less than $1,000—has done 
much to raise the quality of library 
service in the small libraries of the 
State. It was last given in the sum- 
mer of 1940. 











This short course was the only library 
training available to me, since I could not 
matriculate in the Library School; and here 
I found such kindred spirits as the late be- 
loved Effie Lansden, Elsie Schocker, May 
Andrews and others. The fundamentals of 
library service were imparted exceedingly 
well and the fine perspective was of en- 
during value. I regret that this short course 
is no longer given; I feel that there is good 
library material in the state which could be 
molded into constructive usefulness for the 
library program, which is otherwise lost to 
other vocations. I say this advisedly lest 
I bring down the wrath of professionally 
trained librarians upon my head. 

—BELLA STEUVERNAGEL, librarian 
Belleville Public Library. 





The Marion Public Library became a 
reality in the spring of 1915 when the new 
Carnegie building was completed. A li- 
brarian was needed and the Board adver- 
tized for applications for the position. I 
was asked by one of the members of the 
library board to fill out an application, 
which I did with much trepidation, knowing 
that my training and experience (being of 
a commercial nature), had not fitted me for 
that type of work. 

The board meeting at which the ap- 
pointment for librarian was made occurred 
on the evening of the last day the Uni- 
versity of Illinois would-enter students for 
the Summer Course in Librarianship. A 
committee from the Board called on me 
after the board meeting to notify me of my 
appointment and informed me that they 
would that same evening send a telegram 
to the University for my enrollment in the 
Summer School, in order to insure my en- 
trance to the short course open to libra- 
rians employed in public libraries, where I 
could learn correct library methods and pro- 
cedures. With this assurance from the 
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board, there was no hesitancy in my accept- 
ing the appointment and my plans soon 
began for entrance in June. 

I wish to say here that I knew then, 
as I know even better now, that the eight 
weeks course in the summer could not pos- 
sibly give one a thorough knowledge of li- 
brary practices and procedures. However, 
it is understood by the profession that it is 
not possible for a library in a small com- 
munity, with limited income, to employ a 
librarian who has a degree in library sci- 
ence in addition to an AB degree, so that 
these summer courses have made it pos- 
sible for the State of Illinois to maintain 
certain standards in library service which 
would not have been possible without them. 
While it is not possible to gain a thorough 
knowledge of library administration, meth- 
ods and techniques in eight weeks; one can, 
in that brief space of time, gain a certain 
skill in applying the knowledge one has. 

This short course in library science was 
of inestimable value to me as librarian of 
the Marion Carnegie Library in the first 
years of its existence, but has been doubly 
so in my present position as Secretary to 
the Chief of Extension Service in the IIli- 
nois State Library. One of the values of 
this training in my position is the use of 
library abbreviations and terminology. A 
knowledge of bibliographies is also useful. 

If asked to take a “P” slip and enter the 
“items” for a certain book found in the 
“U. S. Cat,” I would get a plain slip of 
paper measuring 3 x 5” and enter the 
author, title, publisher, cost, date, etc. of 
the title mentioned, from the entry found 
in the United States Catalog. If asked to 
get the correct “annotation” of a certain 
title published in 1935, I would consult the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 1935- 
1938, published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, and write down the remarks printed 
below the author entry for that title. 

In a large library system the stenog- 
rapher is responsible for setting up and 
maintaining various types of files. Many 
times these files are arranged by subject, 
and the stenographer must know the sub- 
jects which should be covered by such a file 
in order to be able to make it of value 
to the people using it. In a library there 
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are certain subjects into which the material 
naturally falls—if one knows her subject 
headings. 

My familiarity with librarians and library 
terms enables me to handle easily some of 
the correspondence of the office in the ab- 
sence of the head of the department. 
Knowing the names and positions held by 
prominent librarians, both State and na- 
tional, is also helpful. 

A knowledge of library terminology en- 
abled me to devise a set of symbols for the 
terms common to the library profession. 
This has resulted in speed and accuracy 
in taking and transcribing the talks and 
addresses of librarians in conferences and 
clinics. 

As is true in any office, if the stenog- 
rapher wishes to become a secretary, it is 
necessary that she familiarize herself with 
the terms employed in that office, and there 
is no better way then by taking a short 
course in the essentials of the profession. 

—Mary E. Roserts, Secretary 
Extension Service, 
Illinois State Library. 





It is unfortunate—but a state of affairs 
that must be faced—that boards of a ma- 
jority of libraries in Illinois and many 
other states cannot afford to employ a li- 
brarian with a degree in library science. 
If they did, she would find herself in the 
situation of the farmer to whom an enter- 
prising salesman was trying to sell a book. 
“No, I don’t want it; I don’t need it— 
besides, what good would a book do me?” 
“But it would help you in your work— 
make you a better farmer.” “Shucks, I 
ain’t a farmin’ good as I know how now.” 
After the salary that a library school grad- 
uate could command were paid—only a 
comparatively small sum if any would re- 
main to cover overhead and the purchase 
of books—to say nothing of providing facili- 
ties for putting extensive training in prac- 
tice. 

Numbers of small and medium sized li- 
braries have no alternative but to obtain 
the best local person available—training or 
no training. In many instances, this person 


must reorganize a library or organize a new 
What a stupendous task—to promote 


one. 
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library service without some knowledge of 
library methods and objectives! 

The summer course for librarians has 
been a happy solution for this plight. This 
short course is sufficient to acquaint persons 
employed in public libraries with library 
procedures and standards of service and to 
direct them to aids in administration and 
give instruction in their. use. Anyone with 
a fairly respectable I. Q. who was not born 
tired can soon learn that the Brown Charg- 
ing System has nothing to do with Andy’s 
Fresh Air Taxicab Company. With a good 
foundation it is possible to acquire knowl- 
edge with experience. 

Before starting a new library, I took the 
opportunity of attending the Summer Li- 
brary School of the University of Illinois in 
1921. At the time, the school was very 
crowded. Our school has such a good rep- 
utation that applications had been received 
from Minnesota and states at even greater 
distance. For a time, it seemed as though 
there would be no vacancy and arrange- 
ments were completed to enter the Mis- 
souri State University Library School. Miss 
Anna May Price, then Superintendent of 
the Library Extension Division of the IIli- 
nois State Library, learned of this and after 
some correspondence with Illinois Univer- 
sity Library authorities—another desk was 
crowded in an already overcrowded class- 
room. 

With the benefit of that training, I have 
graduated from a beginning of seven hun- 
dred books, thirty nine borrowers and two 
stoves to fifteen thousand books, four thou- 
sand borrowers and furnace heated quarters. 

We believe that our people would miss 
their library if it were to be discontinued 
and have always been pleased that it was 
not necessary for this J/linois institution to 
be administered by a librarian with Mis- 
souri training. 

—Lotis HIGHSMITH, librarian 
Lawrence Township Public 
Library, Lawrenceville, Il. 





Through Miss Anna May Price plans 
were made for me to go in 1923 to the 
University of Illinois to take the short 
course offered to librarians without a col- 
lege degree. I went to her for help in de- 
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ciding what I should do about “being a 
librarian,” and this was her advice: “Miss 
Van Ness, you should go over to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this summer and find out 
just what it means to be a librarian.” She 
warned me that it would not be easy, but 
after six weeks I would know whether or 
not I wanted to go on to college, and then 
spend more time in library school. It was 
difficult. I have the greatest sympathy for 
the instructors who tried to make me un‘ 
derstand the meaning of such words as 
“accession,” “shelf list,” “subject heading,” 
‘“Gnventory,” “bibliography.” Much money 
was spent for red pencils to mark my cata- 
log cards handed in for correction. But 
the faculty members were patient, and we 
all lived through the summer. That fall I 
“went into training” as assistant in the 
school’s department of the Withers Public 
Library with Miss Nellie Parham, the li- 
brarian, also an understanding person, for 
instructor. College, at Illinois Wesleyan, 
was the next item on the agenda, with as 
much time as possible spent in the library 
as student assistant. When I told Miss 
Parham I wanted to go back to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the B.S. in Library 
Science she said that I would be learning 
“how to do things more quickly,” and did 
not object to my going. 

I sincerely believe that if Miss Price had 
not urged me to go over to the University 
for that short course, I would not have 
finished the college work. I certainly 
needed to know what it meant to be a 
librarian, and it was the best way in the 
world to discover how much work had to 
be done in preparation. I have always 
urged young people who thing they would 
like to be a librarian to try to work in a 
library for some real experience before they 
make their decision. If they could have 
the opportunity to take some formal train- 
ing, as that which is given in an intensive 
summer course, they would have a real 
understanding of the profession, and if they 
did nothing more urged young people who 
think they would have gained an ap- 
preciation of the value of a library in a 
community. 

—THELMA VANNEss, librarian 
Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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For the person who is not able to qualify 
for the regular library course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the short course offered 
by the University is a splendid training for 
service in the library. I feel that my posi- 
tion as librarian is a result of the summer 
spent at the University. Though my term 
as apprentice had been quite complete, 
many phases of library work could not be 
covered. One can learn a great deal in a 
course devoted primarily to “Book Selec- 
tion” for instance, when it is taught by an 
instructor who is a specialist in that field. 
That is true of the other courses offered. 

Contrary to the opinion of the average 
person, the work of a librarian involves a 
great deal more than buying and circulat- 
ing books among the residents of a com- 
munity. And the scope of the Short 
Course enables the student to take her 
place in a library and fill it more efficiently 
than she could do otherwise. 

It is my wish that an advanced course 
might be offered for those of us who are 
not yet able to qualify for work on a li- 
brary degree, but who want to become 
more efficient. 

—Amy SEELY NELSON, librarian 
Public Library, 
Galva, Iil. 





Was my summer at the University of 
Illinois important? Even aside from being 
happy eight weeks, they are important to 
me yet. I’m grateful that I was aware, 
even then, of its importance. Maybe it 
helped me to savor the full flavour of the 
experience. 

Perhaps I should say that I was fairly 
typical of library assistants in small towns 
—had traveled practically none at all, 
graduated from high school at seventeen, 
read Kathleen Norris’ and Faith Baldwin’s 
books and they were, as far as I knew, 
some of the best. . . 

I had worked in the library eight months 
before I entered the University for the 
summer “brief”? course in library science. 
At the beginning of those eight months, I 


was taught something of the Dewey 
decimal system, shelving, carding, register- 
ing applicants, and_ circulation work. 


Through use of the card catalog, I had ac- 
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quired a smattering of the art of catalog- 
ing. I was to “pick up” knowledge of 
reference books, types and qualities of lit- 
erature, classifications, etc. But in a small 
library where one assistant shelves, makes 
the daily circulation record, cards and re- 
vises incoming books, and takes care of the 
circulation desk, there is little time left to 
“pick up” any knowledge that does not 
actually stare at you. 

I knew at the time that I was being 
“groomed” for the position of librarian, but 
the vacancy, luckily, did not occur until a 
little more than a year later. The worth 
of my summer at the University was 
proved many times during that year. We 
were taught cataloging, classification, ref- 
erence, book selection, and administration. 
If I tried to say which of the subjects had 
proved most valuable, I could not because 
they were all valuable. 

Why shouldn’t a librarian teach her staff 
these things? She could, BUT so much 
would be lost in the doing! First of all, a 
librarian in a small town (or any other 
town, for that matter) just as other people 
do, who occupy the same position for a 
good many years, become set in their 
ways, and would be very apt to teach the 
pupil her ways, and the library would go 
on and on during the years without any 
changes in policy or routine, while being 
taught by more than one instructor gives 
the pupil more than one point of view and 
helps him to develop his own initiative. 
Then too, the librarian, while perhaps she 
is very splendid for her position, does not 
ordinarily have the experience of the in- 
structors the University provides. 

There is another angle too. These libra- 
rians and assistant librarians who take this 
course may not have the opportunity to get 
a more extensive training in library science. 
And if they did, what then is to keep them 
in a small town, with the salaries that li- 
brarians and assistant librarians, especially 
in southern Illinois, what they are? Even 
with increased tax rates being fairly suc- 
cessful, the salaries aren’t going to be 
much to shout about. In any case they 
should not miss an opportunity to get 
training, as inexpensively as possible, and 
the “brief course” at the University of IIli- 
nois seems to be the answer. 
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It may not seem important, but there is 
something else aside from the scholastic 
which was of major importance to me, and 
I believe, has been to many others: I had 
never been to college and my friends and 
acquaintances, while adequate for my life 
and happiness up to that time, composed 
a very small circle; at seventeen one is apt 
to be aware only of his classmates, too 
rarely looking above or below his own age 
level for friendship. What I learned in 
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poise, in friendliness, and new friendships 
with people from different states, and with 
different backgrounds from my own, the 
conversations with other students and 
simply living those eight weeks on the 
campus, all brought new spheres of living 
and thinking for which I feel deep grati- 
tude today. 
—AGATHA COLLINS CAVENDER, librarian 
Mitchell-Carnegie Public Library, 
Harrisburg, Il. 


KATHARINE L. SHARP SCHOLARSHIP 


The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship, 
which carries a stipend of $300 and exemp- 
tion from tuition, will be awarded by the 
faculty of the University of Illinois Library 
School in March, 1944. The award is made 
for the second year of study in Library 
Science. Application should be filed with 
the Director of the School, R. B. Downs, 
Urbana, Illinois, before March 1. Applica- 
tion blanks may be secured upon request. 

This scholarship was endowed in 1933 by 
the University of Illinois Library School 
Association as a memorial to the founder 
of the Library School. The present Kath- 
arine L. Sharp scholar is Miss Ethelyn 
Markley, who completed her first year of 
Library School training at the University 
of Oklahoma School of Library Science in 
1931. Since 1940 she has been the head 
cataloger at the University of Alabama. 
Others who have held this scholarship are: 


Miss Lucy B. Foote, Head Cataloger, 
Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana State 
University, University, Louisiana. 


Mr. Donald W. Kohlstedt, Librarian, 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 

Miss Mary E. Silverthorn, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Library School, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Miss Katherine A. Brose, Head, Loan De- 
partment, Mills College Library, Mills 
College, California. 

Miss Ruth M. Heiss, Assistant, Science 
and Technology Division, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Felix Snider, Librarian, South East 
Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Mr. Marion Milczewski, In Charge, Books 
for Latin America Project Sponsored 
by A. L. A., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Katharine Kinder, Ensign in the 
WAVES. 

Miss Agnes Reagan, Head of Circulation, 
Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 





The University of [Illinois Library 
with 1,679,238 pamphlets, maps, and 
pieces of music is the largest state uni- 
versity library in the nation, the annual 
library report states. 
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CAN’T LIBRARIANS BE HUMAN BEINGS? 


By THELMaA F. Passo, Head Librarian, Quarrie Corporation, Chicago 


‘‘CAN’T librarians be human beings?” we 
are asked? We as librarians evade the 


answer to this query. We immediately 
counter with— Librarians ARE human 
beings. And we sincerely believe they are. 


Yet we are constantly faced with the prob- 
lem of overcoming a firmly established idea 
of what librarians used to be. For, I be- 
lieve, it is the concept of what they used 
to be—back when the school library was 
manned by a pensioned teacher — that 
makes so many people ask the question 
and brings us face to face with the subject 
of this article. 

Librarians continue to be portrayed as 
replicas of the Victorian Age. The public 
has not changed its mental picture of 
women in our profession. When we see the 
librarian in the movies or read about her 
in books, she is always unattractive and 
close to the age of retirement. The shirt 
waist and long skirt draped on her gaunt, 
shapeless form are as necessary as her 
horn-rimmed glasses. She is rarely the 
modern, young, attractive, personable 
product of this generation. She is rarely 
the glamour girl or the career girl whom 
we see in business. Many of the newer 
professions open to women are thought of 
by the public as glamorous and inviting— 
largely because of a planned and concen- 
trated promotion in the form of photog- 
raphy, press releases, and appealing voca- 
tional publications. 

Two years ago when I began my library 
work in Illinois, the teacher with whom I 
shared an apartment was beginning her 
first year in her profession. One of her 
first remarks to me was, “I can hardly 
wait to tell the gang from school I’m living 
with a librarian!” She proceeded to ex- 
plain that they could spot them every time 
by their arch preserver shoes (we know 
how essential they are), clothes of the 


* Paper presented at a Oy School Library 


Clinic, Elgin, Ill., Oct. 1, 


1932 vintage, hair in exact waves and the 
whispery voice. I wonder how many of 
those so-called “dubs” she had seen on the 
campus were actually librarians! There 
must be just as many drab, uninteresting 
women in all other professions in compari- 
son to their number—so why pick on the 
librarians? Isn’t it about time we do 
something to open what is apparently a 
“closed mind” on the subject of the typical 
librarian? We know we have changed with 
the times—so if we do not want to be 
thought of as what we might once have 
been—it is up to us to create and foster 
the picture of the modern librarian who 
can be as glamorous as an airline hostess. 

Assuming, then, that we do have some- 
thing of a publicity job to do—where shall 
we begin? Aren’t you always surprised at 
how observing students are of what you 
wear—they miss absolutely nothing! So— 
wear bright colors, new styles, and avoid 
wearing your old things just to wear them 
out. Try a personalized hair style, and a 
nail polish brighter than you ever thought 
you could wear. If possible visit a cos- 
metic department for a make-up analysis. 
Be different and make good use of the in- 
dividuality you possess. The school libra- 
rian particularly may find that a wise 
choice and careful application of cosmetics 
will serve as a model for the girl who is 
just beginning to use them. Girls like to 
talk about these personal items and they 
can not unless you look as if you know the 
answers. 

A quality as essential as an attractive 
personal appearance is a friendly smile 
which, to the young people who are so re- 
sponsive to it, denotes a confiding person. 
We need to cultivate the youthful view- 
point by taking the time to find out what 
students are interested in, both in and out 
of school, to keep up with what is going 
on whether it is sports, new crushes, or 
recognizing the latest slang and even using 
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it. Frequently youngsters are shy and 
afraid you do not recognize them because 
the student body is large—so it is your 
first move to be friendly by remembering 
names, reading interests, hobbies and mak- 
ing personal remarks about their appear- 
ance or perhaps their school activities. It 
is the kind of flattery we all appreciate. 
Saving special books for your readers, keep- 
ing a reserve list of new fiction, making ex- 
ceptions to rules, giving that little extra bit 
of attention—these things create friends. It 
takes time, and maybe at the moment you 
feel as if you must get the cataloging done, 
but such personal contacts are an invest- 
ment well worth the effort. The need for a 
sense of humor, patience, fairness, and an 
even disposition are also essential attributes 
in any profession—and in our job of “sel- 
ling” the library they play a vital part. 

I do not think we can over-emphasize 
the importance of our contact with teachers. 
Usually we have to seek such contacts—too 
often faculty members have a teaching load 
that does not allow them free time to come 
to the library to see what we have or even 
to write us a note requesting material. See 
them personally if possible. Try to con- 
tact them at the lunch hour or during a free 
period or hall duty. Find out how the li- 
brary can serve them; suggest a classroom 
library, a special shelf of reserve books, or 
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a bibliography. When a teacher suggests 
a purchase be sure to see that the book is 
sent to her before it goes on the shelves. 
Get the gist of what each is teaching so 
that when students do come for help, you 
will know what they are looking for. You 
are selling the library’s value and service to 
both teachers and students—and incidentally 
selling the librarian. Casual conversations 
with teachers bring out more needs than 
formal visits and it has been observed that 
faculty teas in the library are social affairs 
that bring every faculty member to the li- 
brary. Then we have a chance to display 
the new books we have wanted them to see, 
or to call attention to a special collection 
in their field. This opportunity to browse 
unhurriedly has distinct advantages and far 
reaching results. 

I realize this is all more easily said than 
done, but librarians have spent and still 
do spend too much of their time on routine 
jobs. Of course these must be done if the 
library functions properly. But a library 
which is beautifully organized, efficiently 
run, and cataloged to date has little value 
if it has no users. Perfect shelf list records, 
vertical files, pamphlet and picture collec- 
tions, charge records and circulation figures 
are of no “human interest’—YOUNG 
PEOPLE ARE. 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


LIBRARIANSHIP is an essential pro- 
fession, and a profession is a calling in 
which it is the broad human qualities 
which count, trained intelligence, imagina- 
tion and initiative, disinterestedness and a 
sense of social responsibility not tech- 
niques or tricks of the trade. The libra- 
rian, to be sure, will be freed from some of 
his present tasks, from the physical care of 
dead and dying books, with the attendant 
problems of binding and stacking, from a 
cumbersome system of records which I sus- 
pect is already out of date. He will also 
be freed from his present self-imposed task 
of evangelism, for it will be no more 


necessary twenty years hence to 
library service than it is today to sell 
postal service. For one thing, the young- 
sters who are now learning to be “libra- 
rians” in our children’s rooms will then be 
largely in ‘control of public opinion, and for 
another the steady reduction of classroom 
instruction in school and college, which 
has already set in, and the corresponding 
encouragement of individual acquisition of 
information, will mean that practically 
everyone then will have some knowledge 
of how to use a library. F. P. Keppel, 
“Looking forward, a fantasy,” in The Li- 
brary of Tomorrow. 


“sell” 
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FACTS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 
USE YOUR LIBRARY 


Prepared by the Staff of the Iowa State College Library 
Under the Direction of Dr. Charles H. Brown 


SECRETARY KNOX has stated that in 
order to win the war we, as a people, 
must, “comprehend in full measure the 
threat against us.” Assistant Secretary 
Bard has further said: “It will take all 
we have got to win. What are you going 
to do about it?” The same statement ap- 
plies equally to the winning of the peace. 
This subject will not only deserve more 
and more attention by the club women of 
the United States during the coming year, 
but will require serious study if a third and 
more terrible war is to be avoided. 

The material which will enable us to 
“comprehend the threat” and to ascertain 
how we can overcome this threat is avail- 
able if the people of our communities will 
read, study, and think. This war must be 
a total war if we are to succeed. We must, 
all of us, contribute much more in thought 
as well as in material sacrifices than we 
have yet done, not only to winning the war 
but also to winning the peace. The mem- 
bers of the women’s clubs of America must 
exercise leadership in local communities. 
The books and periodicals in your libraries 
will give you the facts if you will use 
them. 

The library is not merely a building, al- 
though some architects seem to so regard 
it; the library is not only a collection of 
books, although, unfortunately some library 
trustees and librarians think of it as such; 
the library is not just a storehouse of in- 
formation, although orators often so pro- 
claim it. 

A real library is all of these things and 
more. It constitutes a stimulant to thought 
and opens up new vistas for those in quest 
of broader horizons. Its value is measured 
not by the number of volumes borrowed, 
but by the help rendered. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding in 
the use of the word “library” librarians of 
today use the term “library service.” They 
speak of a “library of information” or of 


“information centers” in order to give a 
better understanding of the activities of 
the profession in which they are engaged. 

Buildings, books, and library techniques 
are necessary for library service, but all of 
these are, however, the means to an end, 
and not the end itself. The chief concern 
of the modern librarian today, in a world 
at war, is the service he can render to citi- 
zens in obtaining factual information. 
Many of us rely chiefly for certain infor- 
mation upon the radio, the newspapers, 
conversations, and addresses, more or less 
spontaneous. The information received 
from these sources, although usually ac- 
curate, may utterly fail in itself to give a 
clear picture. Daily occurrences must be 
brought into focus with past events in 
order that we may weigh the happenings 
in their true perspective. We must have 
background information if we are to un- 
derstand the important movements of our 
day. We cannot depend upon newspapers, 
radio commentators, and public speakers to 
give us all of this background. Statistics, 
maps, and background books are often 
necessary if we are to form a correct judg- 
ment. We need carefully worded state- 
ments and. mature judgment. We cannot 
always obtain such statements and judg- 
ments from the radio. The printed page 
gives opportunity for rereading and pauses 
for thought. We cannot stop a commen- 
tator and say, “Wait a few minutes. I 
want to think that statement over.” 


Basic Facts 


A study of basic facts as presented by 
one author should be brought into focus 
with works of many other authors. A 
study of various books and various points 
of view give a much better understanding 
of the true picture than would a single 
book or a single magazine article. 

To locate information in books and to 
interpret the information so obtained for 
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the use of the general public as well as for 
scientists, technologists, and government 
officials, our libraries have reference libra- 
rians, reader advisers, chemists, tech- 
nologists, and translators. These experts 
not only search for factual data; they also 
aid in interpretation for government offi- 
cials, war industries, and the everyday 
citizen. 

Even the smallest library now offers 
what is called reference service, which 
makes available all types of information to 
those who need it. Most libraries are con- 
cerned with the supply of information not 
to the specialists or technologists or gov- 
ernment officials but to Mr. John Doe, the 
average citizen, who wants to see more 
clearly the significance of the tremendous 
events that are taking place today. What 
use can you, in your organization, make of 
this service? 

Use your intellectual curiosity—if you 
don’t have it, develop it. Understand 
thoroughly what this war is about and the 
meaning and importance of various cam- 
paigns. A knowledge of the significance of 
war movements will keep us from becom- 
ing too elated over minor victories and too 
depressed over minor defeats. 

For example, don’t be content with hear- 
ing about ._the Solomon Islands, New 
Britain, and Burma. Find out where they 
are. Ascertain what their importance is. 

Study your maps. Read such books as 
Brodie’s Layman’s Guide to Naval 
Strategy. So far this war has been con- 
cerned with the control of communications. 


WoRLD PEACE 


There are, however, more important con- 
siderations which should implement our 
study and actions. Even if successful, this 
war is only a means to an end. All of us 
will agree that we want to see a world in 
which future wars will be impossible. How 
can this ideal be obtained? Ever since the 
time of Christ—and even before—the world 
has striven futilely for an end to wars. 
Constructive effort toward the attainment 
of that ideal is needed now far more than 
ever before. A fourth world war will, in 
the opinion of many, mean an end to our 
present civilization and a _ return to 
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barbarism. The women’s clubs can render 
a great service by concentrating during the 
year 1943-44 on programs that will help 
our people understand how future world 
wars can be avoided. This question is 
much wider than simply a consideration of 
an international organization of nations. It 
will require study of methods by which 
military controlled nations can be con- 
verted to more useful aims. It will involve 
international organizations; possibly an in- 
ternational federation of women’s clubs 
could help. As the war is at least ap- 
proaching its close, although the end may 
be several years off, the time is now ripe 
for a study by the forward looking women 
of America of the contribution women and 
their organizations can make toward a 
permanent world peace, which will mean 
peace not only for their generation but for 
all generations to come. 

If we understand some of these moves, 
we will be less critical and we may be able 
to preserve for ourselves and our com- 
munities sane thinking and sound judgment. 

Use the knowledge you obtain from a 
study of facts to help others. Organize 
your club programs so that the various 
groups of your organization can all con- 
tribute something. Why not, for example, 
have committees study and report on the 
campaigns in the Southwest Pacific, in 
Russia, and in Italy; study the diplomatic 
and political front, others post-war plan- 
ning; the problems of India and China de- 
serve factual study. 

Why not have committees on the peace 
that is to come, on the new post-war order, 
on the economic conditions that will insure 
peace, on the question of air routes, and 
the question of an international police? All 
these questions are debatable. These vari- 
ous committees could arrange for programs 
in local organizations; for public forums on 
special subjects. They could also give 
three or four five minute reports at 
monthly club meetings on the progress or 
lack of progress on various fronts, on diplo- 
matic peace movements, etc. 

If these programs are to be worthwhile, 
members of the committees must read and 
study. Librarians would be glad to pre- 
pare a list of magazine articles and books 
on any of the subjects under discussion. 
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Although the topics mentioned above 
would be worthy of the full attention of 
any organization, there are other questions 
which need the consideration of every 
woman’s club in the country. What about 
exploitation not only of other nationalties, 
but of groups within our own country? 
How can we obtain equalization of oppor- 
tunities for all citizens not only among 
the states of the union, but among the dif- 
ferent communities within the state? 
Children born in certain sections are ter- 
ribly handicapped by the lack of facilities 
available to everyone in other sections of 
the country. How can these differences be 
removed? There are indications that there 
will be many changes in our social organi- 
zations after the war. The people of the 
United States must understand what these 
changes mean if democracy is to be pre- 
served. Winning the war is not going to 
solve all our problems, nor will political 
orations or soap box oratory. We must dig 
out the facts and interpret them wisely. 
Our people must form the habit of facing 
even unpleasant facts boldly and must not 
ignore them. We must overcome the tend- 
ency to wishful thinking. This requires the 
use of books, study, thought, and interpre- 
tation, not by one or two people, but by 
all educational leaders in every community 
in the United States. At a time when pos- 
sibly the greatest changes in history are 
occurring, no one of us can go along her 
customary way and say she is tired of 
hearing about the war, its problems, and its 
consequences. If we adopt a “let us eat, 
drink and be merry” philosophy, then to- 
morrow we shall die. We must at times 
have recreation if we are to retain our 
sanity, but the chief effort of all our groups 
and organizations must be to so aid in the 
education of the adult population that we, 
the people of the United States, will be 
able to meet and solve the problems which 
await us. 


PEOPLE MAKE THE DECISIONS 


Forces are now loose in the world which 
will affect the lives of generations to come. 
In a democracy such as the United States 
the people themselves eventually make the 
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decisions. We have a government that is 
responsive to public opinion. If we, you 
and I, are to make correct decisions, we 
have to know the facts. Librarians can 
find these facts for us. They can, if neces- 
sary, obtain books from other libraries on 
any subject of major interest to us. 

If the people of the United States in 
1919 and 1920 had understood international 
relationships, and if they had had leaders 
in every community in the country who 
were trained to study and interpret facts, 
the League of Nations might have been 
born as an active controlling organization. 
This war might have been avoided and we 
might be having now a permanent peace 
instead of facing the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of our best young men. 

Even more important decisions must be 
made after this war. Every community 
must study not simply the war situation 
but the background of the various nations. 
What arrangements can be made to avoid 
the mistakes of 1919? How can the 
United Nations reorganize Europe and 
Asia so that the threat of future wars may 
be avoided? If we win this war which will 
be the great nations in the post-war world? 
What can be done to bring them together 
into unity? What can be done to remove 
the threats of disunity? Those problems 
are worth the attention of all of us be- 
cause we are the ones who may decide the 
policy of this country in years to come. 

The decisions on these questions will 
depend to a large extent upon education. 
The clubs of America have the greatest op- 
portunity that has ever been given to any 
group to load their communities in a fac- 
tual study of the war and of the peace to 
come. Many librarians are eager to work 
with you in helping you to assert a power- 
ful influence upon the thinking of your 
community and upon its educational life. 
The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has always wholeheartedly supported 
library extension. Libraries are your chil- 
dren. You can now help them to grow up, 
to perform their functions in transforming 
themselves from passive agents to ag- 
gressive leadership in the field of adult 
education. 


< 


—_- 
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DISCARDING---WHAT AND HOW?* 


By Eve Kou. C.iarKE, Librarian, Harrison High School, Chicago 


BEING asked to talk about discarding in 
the library is like being asked to talk about 
dishwashing in the home, when you would 
much rather talk about something exciting 
like interior decoration. Discarding is one 
of those routine housekeeping jobs that we 
think of as uninspiring, but necessary. Be- 
cause, in the long run, it really has a 
definite relationship to every phase of good 
school librarianship—book selection, efficient 
service, administration and organization, 
and physical attractiveness of our com- 
modity. 

The basis for discarding materials should 
be the same criteria as that which governs 
the choice of new material—that is, the 
criteria for book selection. We all realize 
that the book collections of most school 
libraries are highly selective. To empha- 
size this point, I found that in the year 
1940, 9,515 new titles were published in the 
United States. In that same year, we addéd 
only 329 new titles for our school library, 
which is considered a large library with a 
book collection of approximately 10,000 
volumes. With this discrimination of selec- 
tion in mind, we can understand that dis- 
carding should be a relatively minor task. 

The reasons for discarding books are 
fairly basic in all types of libraries, and 
certainly applicable to school 
Books are discarded because they are worn- 
out; out-of-date; unused, or, of least im- 
portance, for lack of shelf space. 

Worn-out, in my interpretation, refers 
specifically to the physical condition of a 
book. And that certainly has intensified 
meaning in school libraries—it seems an un- 
mitigated fact that children and adolescents 
cannot handle books without leaving a trail 
of finger-prints, stickiness and pen and pen- 
cil mutilations. To a mother these finger- 
prints may bring sentimental memories (one 
inspired mother shellacked them on the 


* Delivered at School Library Clinic, Elgin, 
Oct. 1-2, 1943. 


libraries. * 


stair banisters as a decorative motif) but 
to school librarians these marks are the be- 
ginning of the end—of the book. Such 
books—soiled, torn and marked—are un- 
appetizing to the sight and to the touch 
and should be discarded without hesitation. 
There are still too many grown-ups who 
associate libraries with dull, smudgy books 
and will therefore have nothing to do with 
them. It very likely is one factor in ac- 
counting for the low percentage of regis- 
tered adult borrowers in our public libra- 
ries. And this is no time to gamble with, 
nor alienate our present and our future pub- 
lic. Libraries are fighting to maintain their 
place as essential services in war-time. 

Out of dateness, another reason for dis- 
carding, is an acute problem now, and 
will become more so in the immediate years 
ahead. On many classes of books we must 
declare a moratorium—neither buying nor 
discarding. This applies, certainly to his- 
tory books, geographies and atlases, which 
are out-of-date because they are not up-to- 
date. 

Whenever society is in a period of stress 
and change, these shifting scenes and in- 
terests are reflected in a great amount of 
ephemeral material. The hackwriters, such 
as Floherty and Leyson, who seem to be 
authorities on everything; the journalist 
ghost-writers for inarticulate current heroes; 
and the publishers, all seem determined to 
cash in on the curiosity and interest in 
military aspects and events that now touch 
our personal lives. These books fill a need 
of the moment, but they may contain false 
or misleading information within a short 
time of publication. Interest in much of 
this artificially stimulated material wanes 
rapidly, and its woeful lack of literary ex- 
cellence makes it potential discard material. 

In school libraries, we try to train stu- 
dents in elementary research methods—to 
consult two or three printed sources, com- 
pare them before drawing conclusions, etc.; 
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if they are taught in this way to recognize 
the authority of the printed word, we must 
make certain that it is unbiased and ac- 
curate. Because the subject matter of cer- 
tain classes of books is never static and is 
without limitations, these classes become 
out-of-date more quickly than others. Sci- 
ence and technology fields are of course the 
classic examples, with revisions coming 
along usually at short intervals. Be sure 
with revised editions that there is enough 
important revision of material to make pur- 
chase necessary. A few additional pages 
tacked on at the end hardly make the older 
edition out-of-date or useless. An example 
is Cunningham’s Everything You Want to 
Know About the Presidents. The 1941 edi- 
tion simply added a few paragraphs on the 
1940 elections, but didn’t alter in any way 
the historical, factual value of the earlier 
1939 edition: 


VOCATIONAL MATERIAL 


Vocational material is important in 
school libraries and needs discarding with- 
out compunction, because its real usefulness 
lies in an accurate picture of the present 
status of occupations and livelihood pos- 
sibilities. Those books which survey the 
occupational fields broadly are most safe, 
such as Leuck’s Fields of Work for 
Women; the more specific and timely, such 
as Davis’ Your Job in Defense the more 
quickly they are out-dated and need dis- 
carding. 

Not only subject matter antedates a 
book, illustrations can do the trick very 
nicely. Watch the 600 class in regard to 
this especially—books on clothes and on In- 
terior Decoration. After all, the movies, the 
fashion and home decorating magazines 
that we have in our libraries have given 
these young people standards of beauty and 
correctness that make out-of-date illustra- 
tions simply ridiculous. 

Fiction is not immune to this bogey of 
becoming obsolete. The only thing that 
stands between many a librarian and a 
wholesale slaughter of fiction is the anti- 
quated reading lists, so reverenced by the 
English teachers and so abhorrent to the 
librarian. What understanding or enrich- 
ment can our young moderns find in Elsie 


_ astronomy, 
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Venner, or The Honorable Peter Sterling, 
titles that I still find on our reading lists? 
Because these books were intelligent inter- 
pretations of the last century does not make 
them good fare for the generation coming 
to maturity in this decade. Such fare only 
alienates them from pleasurable reading, 
and makes mockery of our desire to make 
reading an enduring life-habit. Give them 
Big Doc’s Girl, or All-American, which 
may not be literary masterpieces, but which 
do clarify their particular problems and 
stress enduring values. By this time, you 
may be wondering whether my subject is 
really Discarding, or Book Selection, but 
they can scarcely be separated, if we wish 
our libraries to be good working collections 
of live, usable material. 


And now we come to the unused book! 
It is especially hard for us to face, because 
it is often a boomerang of our own book 
selection. It stands there, often in perfect 
condition, growing older and dustier. With- 
out overlooking the reference use of many 
books, it is fairly safe to assume that a 
book is deadwood if it has circulated only 
a few times in a period of three years— 
most people say five, but that’s a long time 
dead. 


Before discarding these books, they 
should be carefully examined to discover 
why they have never circulated. In our 
school libraries, our clientele remains pretty 
much the same, but changes in the cur- 
riculum are often responsible for loss of 
interest and use of books. We, for ex- 
ample, no longer have classes in zoology, 
agriculture, or German, and 
these books have had to be gradually dis- 
carded. 

Again, the binding may be attractive, but 
the format and style of the book itself may 
be the offending factor—long sentences, 
closely packed text, small print, all can in- 
fluence the reader’s choice. 

Another closely-allied factor is the grade 
level—vocabulary and style may keep a 
book lifeless, even though the subject mat- 
ter is at the level of interest to high school 
students. The Goudge books are examples 


of this in my particular library; Bell’s Men 
of Mathematics and Lin Yu-Tang books 
about China are others. 
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The presentation of material is another 
suspicious factor. I look with a wary eye 
on factual books that are presented in 
dialog or story form. Unless the index is 
very excellent, you have to dig hard to un- 
earth a specific fact. Perhaps you feel 
otherwise about this, since, of course, they 
can be a wedge in arousing subject interest. 

Be careful of discarding older books on a 
subject because of attractive newer titles. 
Current books on immigrants and immigra- 
tion that try to humanize the subject, such 
as Adamic’s From Many Lands, can never 
replace a standard text, such as Jenk’s Jm- 
migration Problem which emphasizes the 
factual material that is wanted at the high 
school level—causes, social and economic 
effects of immigration, etc. 


NON-BOOK MATERIAL 

In any discussion on Discarding we must 
probably include the subject of periodicals. 
Personally, I feel that the binding of peri- 
odicals is a waste of money in school li- 
braries. Loose files are just as useful, 
whether for reference or recreational read- 
ing; they occupy no more space, and later, 
it seems less extravagant to discard shabby 
files of single issues than nicely bound col- 
lections. In both cases the printed ma- 
terial has lost importance, since magazine 
material is primarily a reflection of shifting 
attitudes and interests of society. Im- 
portant interests grow and reach book form; 
the others evaporate. For that reason, few 
school libraries need to keep files of maga- 
zines for more than five years, if that; and, 
of course, it is utterly useless to keep back 
issues of periodicals that aren’t indexed in 
the Readers’ Guide, or its abridged edition. 
I find it practical to discard magazines ac- 
cording to the dates of the volumes of the 
Readers’ Guide; because it seems unfair to 
dangle bait before a student if we cannot 
produce the material. 
volume covers a span of three years, and 
that, plus the current issues give you a 


The cumulative 


four year coverage. 

Government documents have a unique 
place in the discarding process. Do not 
confuse these with the many pamphlets you 
receive from the government printing office. 
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Only official bound documents may not be 
destroyed, and if you wish to discard these, 
write to the Superintendent of Documents 
at Washington for specific instructions. 

The pamphlet file shouldn’t be overlooked 
in this process of discarding. Of all pub- 
lications in the library, the primary useful- 
ness of pamphlets depends on the recency 
and accuracy of their contents. Keep this 
file weeded at regular and frequent inter- 
vals; between semesters is an excellent time. 

Regularity in all of our discarding is the 
thing that we must strive for. Discarding 
should be a thorough, systematic affair oc- 
curring at least once a year. There are 
advocates of the “hit and miss” method, 
who hope that by catching the worn book 
at the loan desk they can combine discard- 
ing with circulation work. Again, some 
feel that discarding can be done leisurely 
throughout the year, class by class, shelf by 
shelf; but since a great many books are 
continually in circulation, .this cannot be 
very thorough in its results. We, in school 
libraries, have a distinct advantage in that 
we have a definite closing period in summer 
when all books are called in for inven- 
tory. One day, during the last or first week 
of school, when all books, worn, out-of-date 
and unused, stand up for judgment, is suf- 
ficient for thorough combing of the col- 
lection. 

To school librarians coming to a new 
library we must pass on a word of wisdom. 
Usually you would like to wade in and 
have an orgy of discarding. Don’t! Wait 
at least a year, because there are a number 
of aspects of discarding that are applicable 
only to school libraries. In contrast to 
public libraries, we have a seasonal repeti- 
One 
botany teacher has a pet book on species 


tion of demands on our collection. 


of wood that he uses year after year; an 
English teacher has an assignment on “Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight” and an old 
set: of Newcomers must be kept for that 
purpose. These books may be considered 
as temporary discards, and kept on a shelf 
in the storage room or workroom when not 
in use. This is also a good place to keep 
books that are shabby and out of print, but 
valuable because of the subject matter. We 
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find this necessary with books on Chicago, 
and the Indiana dunes. 


Who should be responsible for discard- 
ing? The same person who is responsible 
for the book selecting, since the guiding 
principles are the same. Literally, it is not 
a person. Book selection is, and should 
be, the combined effort of a group—the 
librarian, the staff, the board and the com- 
munity specialists, even the general public. 
In the case of school libraries, these would 
be the teachers, the principal, and even the 
students. These may all rightfully help in 
the process of discarding. The Physics 
teacher weeds out the 530 section; the 
Chemistry teacher the 540, etc. The prin- 
cipal may be an authority on photography. 
No librarian can be enough of an expert 
to keep up with the advancements and new 
theories in every field of knowledge. She 
should, however, reserve the final decision 
because only she knows the library col- 
lection as a whole, its strengths and weak- 
nesses, and the demands of the entire 
school on its resources. 


If the teaching staff is laggard, the li- 
brarian may still fall back on the standard 
and basic printed lists for checking in- 
dividual titles. To a group of librarians, 
it is certainly unnecessary to do more than 
indicate such aids, as the Standard Catalog 
for High Schools, etc. If your library does 
not own these publications, they may be 
borrowed from your State Library for 
short periods. However, the titles that 
usually cause most indecision are those 
that are little known and not listed, 
but are potentially dynamite, such as gifts 
of the principal, board members, etc. Here 
go slowly, and try to find some printed 
authority to back up your own judgment of 
inclusion or omission. 


TECHNIQUE OF DISCARDING 


The actual technique of discarding a book 
is simple enough—the particular steps vary- 
ing with each library. The basic steps are: 


1. Cross off the copy number on your 
shelf-list and your accession record. 
If it is the last copy of a title, the 
reason for discarding will determine 
your disposition of the shelf-list card. 
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If out-of-date, or unused, and there- 
fore permanently discarded, all catalog 
cards should be withdrawn from the 
main catalog. You may wish to keep 
the shelf-list card for an _ historical 
record; otherwise it can be destroyed. 
If, discarded because of worn condi- 
tions, you may wish to reorder at 
some future date, and the shelf-list 
and catalog cards are retained. 


2. Destroy book cards. 


3. Keep a count of discards for your 
records and official reports. The num- 
ber of discards, as well as the number 
of new books and total volumes, have 
implications in evaluating the library 
and librarian. 


4. Dispose of the books. In case of un- 
used books and surplus stock, these 
may now be sent to the State Library 
for re-distribution. Be sure to elim- 
inate all library ownership marks by 
erasure or stamping. For worn and 
out-of-date books, there are two meth- 
ods of disposition— 

a. Sold as old paper. 

b. Burned in the school building. In 
a small school library, it may be 
wise to receive permission from the 
principal, and to supervise the 
janitor’s job. Mr. Arthur Bostwick 
must have advocated this method 
when he termed library books as 
“permanent or consumable.” 


This has been a sketchy picture of dis- 
carding that does not attempt to answer all 
practical and specific questions. But I felt 
that was unnecessary in view of the excel- 
lent pamphlet, “Weeding the Library,” that 
the Illinois State Library has just pub- 
lished, and that you may have for the 
asking. All I can hope for this discussion 
is that it has made you self-conscious of 
your library, and that when you get back 
you will cast a roving and critical eye on 
the book collection. 





“Weeding the Library” reprinted 
from Illinois Libraries, June, 1943 was 
soon exhausted. New reprints are 
again available. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








BEQUESTS 


The Pittsfield Public Library received a 
$1,000 bond from W. R. Kellogg on the date 
of his 86th birthday. Mr. Kellogg is the 
grandson of Col. William Ross, the founder 
of Pittsfield one hundred and ten years 
ago. He is a retired newspaper man of 
Jamestown, N. D., the author of several 
books. The latest, his personal memoirs, 
was published in 1942; it was written in 
England, Italy, France, and North Dakota 
and Florida. 

The Barry Public Library received a be- 
quest of $1,000 in June, 1943 from the 
estate of Orlando Havird, a farmer near 
Barry. The money has been used to pay 
all debts of the library and to begin buying 
books again. The library has been able to 
buy only 43 books since 1939. And on 
November 20 the library received a check 
for $500 from the estate of Sophronia 
McCarl. 





The Sycamore Public Library’ recently 
received the very generous gift of $400 
from the local Woman’s Club. Also more 
than a hundred books have been donated 
to the library during the month of October. 





At the annual meeting and luncheon in 
November the Glenview Library Associa- 
tion gave the Glenview Library a check for 
$750, the Association’s gift for this year. 
Mrs. John J. Sharon is the outgoing presi- 
dent and Mrs. A. A. Flick, Jr., is newly 
installed as president. Mrs. Charles Hin- 
ternhoff accepted the gift for the trustees 
of the library. 





SUPPLEMENT TO LAWS 


Loose-leaf supplement to pamphlet, “Li- 
brary Laws of Illinois in Force July, 1941” 
is available from ILLINOIS STATE LI- 
BRARY, Springfield. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The new Young American Room at the 
North Town Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, was opened with appropriate cere- 
monies Nov. 4. It occupies the location 
adjoining the library building formerly oc- 
cupied by a tavern. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. CAROLYN BRUCKER, on leave from 
the Sterling Public Library, has been re- 
elected president of the Whiteside Library 
Association. Mary Frary, librarian of 
Prophetstown Public Library, was reelected 
secretary. 


MARGARET May CarFFaliL, Kearney, Ne- 
braska is the new librarian of Urbana Free 
Library. Miss Caffail is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, has taught in St. 
Louis, Mo., and was librarian of the Kear- 
ney Public Library for 2 years. 

PEARL I. FIELD, librarian of the Legler 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, has recently been appointed by Gov. 
Dwight H. Green as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on War Records and 
Research, an administrative unit of the 
Public Education Committee of the Illinois 
War Council charged with the preservation 
of historical records of World WarII. Miss 
Field is the newly elected president of the 
Illinois Library Association. 

IRENE HELLAND of Mound, Minn. became 
the new librarian of the Hinsdale Public 
Library Nov. 1, filling the vacancy left by 
the resignation of MARCIA WHEELER which 
became effective Oct. 13. Miss Helland is 
a graduate of the library school of the 
University of Minnesota and has had ex- 
perience in both school and public libra- 
ries. 

DorOTHEA KRAUSE, librarian of Blue 
Island Public Library since March 1, 1942 
has begun her duties as librarian of the 
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Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 
BErRTHA E. LEITZAU, assistant librarian, will 
serve as acting librarian. 


Dr. ALAN R. LAURSEN, for the past six 
years head librarian of Illinois Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, has been ap- 
pointed head librarian and associate pro- 
fessor of geography of Knox College. Dr. 
Laursen fills the position left vacant by 
JERROLD ORNE now in the U. S. Navy. Dr. 
Orne served as librarian of Knox Li- 
brary since 1940, and during the past: six 
months has taught geography in the Army 
Air Forces program. Dr. Laursen will also 
take over the instruction in these courses. 


Mrs. ROBERTA MCBRIDE, librarian of Elm- 
wood Park Public Library since June, 1939 
when the village took over the support of 
the library from WPA, has resigned her 
position to join her husband at Bowman 
Field, Louisville, Ky. 


ROSEMARY PEtTRU, children’s librarian at 
the main library, Park Ridge, has resigned. 


Mrs. F. S. Stmns has been elected presi- 
dent of the Friends of the DeKalb Public 
Library. She succeeds Dr. CHARLES 
HowEL.. The other officers are: vice presi- 
dent, BFRNADINE HANBy; secretary, B. C. 
MoHRMANN; treasurer, EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


MERRET WINEGARNER, librarian of the 
Bellwood Public Library, has accepted the 
position of librarian on the Bookmobile of 
the Illinois State Library which is oper- 
ating in Fayette and Effingham Counties 
this year in cooperation with the two 
County Superintendents of Schools. 





GOOD PUBLICITY 


The Wheaton Public Library sends a let- 
ter of invitation to all newcomers. The 
letter acquaints them with the advantages 
of the library and invites them to use the 
facilities. 


The Williamsville Library, formerly oper- 
ated by WPA and closed for some time, has 
now been re-opened under the sponsorship 
of the Community Club and will be open 
two afternoons each week. 
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EVANSTON DIAMOND JUBILEE 


The Evanston Public Library celebrated 
its 70th anniversary in November of this 
year. Special exhibits were featured in 
various rooms of the library. They in- 
cluded pictorial representation of the his- 
tory of the changes in the physical plant 
from the first quarters to the present build- 
ing, and the progress of the community 
parallel with the changes in books for both 
adults and children. 

The exhibits in the Children’s Room 
were developed with the cooperation of the 
art classes in the schools. This cooperative 
service between the schools and public libra- 
ries in Evanston is one of the most out- 
standing in the State. It was this program 
of library service which has contributed so 
much to the educational growth and con- 
tinued high standard of the reading in- 
terests of the community, and this- ac- 
complishment can be attributed to the fore- 
sight of the present librarian, Ida Faye 
Wright. 

Among the exhibits were the first few 
books purchased by the library; the book 
bearing the original No. 1 in the accession 
record as well as the several following were 
there on display. In those early days a 
family was. registered in the name of the 
head of the family with the names of all 
members of the family indicated; all books 
borrowed by any member were written in 
a ledger on the family page, giving the title 
and number of each book. Historically it 
is most revealing to descendants of those 
early Evanstonian families. 

The portraits of the presidents of the 
library board also reflect the changing 
philosophies and conceptions of life itself 
and the purpose of a public library as one 
of its institutions. 

Visitors to the library Open House were 
asked to register by the decade in which 
they originally registered as a borrower at 
the library. This is a very unique way of 
knowing who visited the library on this 
happy occasion. 





Any library wishing to secure a complete 
set of the Warner Library of the World’s 
Best Literature in good condition may 
write to Dorothy Hiatt, librarian, Jackson- 
ville Public Library. 
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The East Bluff Branch of the Peoria 
Public Library has been changed to Mc- 
Clure Avenue Branch. The branch was 
formerly located in a building at Knoxville 
and McClure Avenues; since moving to the 
building at McClure Avenue and North 
Street, the Library Board felt that the old 
name did not properly describe it. 





LIBRARY EXHIBITS 


The Glenview Public Library has a dis- 
play of hand-loom-woven pieces made by a 
local person. The exhibit includes small 
fruit napkins and fingertip towels made in 
beautiful pastel color combinations of 
authentic Colonial designs. 

An exhibit of color prints of the paint- 
ings of Flemish, German and Spanish 
master of art were displayed in the main 
floor. reading room of the Mitchell-Car- 
negie Public Library, Harrisburg, two weeks 
during November. This is the second in a 
series of exhibits of reproductions of world 
famous paintings brought to this city from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York by the College Club of Saline 
County. 

The Vespasian Warner Public Library, 
Clinton, had a display in November of the 
series, “The Pageant of a Nation,” copies 


of 40 paintings by Jean Leon Gerome 
Ferris. There are 70 paintings in the 
entire series which hangs in a _ gallery 


especially built for them in 1917 in Con- 
gress Hall, Philadelphia. 





The Nichols Library at Naperville sent 
more than 700 Christmas cards to the men 
and women of Naperville in the armed 
services. Miss Egermann was kind enough 
to remember Ralph E. McCoy, formerly 
Assistant Editor of ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, now in the Army with the Rainbow 
Division at Camp Gruber, Okla. 





Zaidee Vosper, for many years editor of 
the Booklist, the book review periodical of 
the American Library Association, died No- 
vember 16, 1943. Miss Vosper became 
editor of the Booklist in 1927. Before that 
she had served on the staff of the Detroit 
Public Library and the New York State 
Library at Albany. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY GROWS 


Rock River School, just outside the city 
limits of Rockford in Winnebago County, 
has sixteen teachers and about 450 pupils. 


Watching the library at the Rock River 
School develop has been interesting.’ Eight 
years ago, a start was made in an unused 
and dreary attic. At first just the bare 
necessities of a library were secured, the 
cataloging consisted of a name card and a 
number. Now the room is a cheerful in- 
viting library with attractive wall paper, 
bright curtains, fluorescent lighting, color- 
ful airplane pictures, potted plants, etc., 
and of course up-to-date library equipment, 
catalog files, tables, chairs, etc. 

This library is the result of the dream of 
Mrs. Marion Fletcher, the principal. The 
actual beginning was eight years ago and 
the completed library with annual improve- 
ments is in its fifth year. 

The library is housed on the second floor 
which was an attic. W. P. A. labor was 
used the first three years when walls and 
floors were built to make the room. Dur- 
ing these years, teachers were allowed to 
buy library books of their own choosing 
and keep them in their rooms. When the 
room was finally put into use, five years 
ago, the library started with about 1,500 
books from these rooms. Today there are 
almost 3,600 books listed in the accession 
book exclusive of encyclopedias. At first 
each teacher was given the same amount of 
money for books, but it was found that 
primary teachers could buy so many more 
than the upper grade teachers for the same 
amount of money that the plan was 
changed to have each teacher order the 
same number of books. At first this was 
fifty each year, but this was lowered to 
twenty-five last year. Subscriptions are 
made to ten magazines. 

Primary, intermediate, and upper grade 
fiction is cataloged in separate drawers to 
make it easier for children to find books 
suitable for their grades. Reference books 
are classified by the Dewey Decimal 
System. 

We are proud of this project and of the 
principal, Mrs. Fletcher, and the librarian, 
Miss Martha Stenstrom.—MAaxINE Davip- 
son. Asst. Co. Supt., Rockford. 
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TEACHERS ENJOY THE ARTS* 
Review by ELoIse D. KIssINGEerR, Art Department, Illinois State Library 


The Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education in 
this book reports and evaluates the work of 
the summer workshop for teachers in 
service as studied in three different school 
systems. 

The commission on Teacher education at 
the Bennington Planning Conferences in 
1939 decided that the field of art should 
hold an important place in human experi- 
ence and in teacher education. 

They felt that arts do offer: 

(a) Deeper understanding of life, shown 
by the culture of all countries and 
races. 

(b) Help in making one’s self aware of 
beauty and ugliness. 

(c)-Help in relieving emotional tension 
by developing self expression. 

Three work shops were studied. Personal 
interviews were made with teachers who 
had attended the classes. The courses and 
equipment offered by each school were con- 
sidered in the final appraisal. 

This book contains many quotations 
from the individuals participating in the 
summer workshops. The majority of the 
teachers were most enthusiastic and I 
found myself getting all pepped up with 
the idea—wished more people could have 
the opportunity to try using their hands or 
to spend a few hours listening to good 
music or unbending in their folk dance and 
choral classes. 

The 
summed up showed results in three phases 


replies from the teachers when 


of development: 


1. It gave personal release and chance 
for self development. 

2. In these classes there developed an 
atmosphere which brought the in- 
structor closer to his students. The 
members of the classes also learned to 
know each other better than they had 
in the past year while teaching side by 
side. Many commented that it gave 
them a chance to know so many more 
people. 

3. Many of the participants stated that 
the classes gave them a chance to put 
themselves in the student’s place—to 
see what they had tried to put over to 
the child and therefore to know how 
to achieve their goals. 

The results of the survey were then 
mulled over to try to find the unseen re- 
sults and foretell the future such a project 
could have. 

Although the workshops did prove suc- 
cessful on the surface, the question arises, 
will the individual carry the knowledge 
gained beyond the lesson attended? Will 
the laws of good taste in flower arrange- 
ment flow out into a fine sense in home 
decoration and on to such things as city 
planning? 

This is very well written with plenty of 
snap and definitely not the usual commit- 
tee report. This project was doing for the 
teachers what the Community School for 
Adults is doing for the individuals taking 
advantage of some of the courses here in 
Springfield. 

* Teachers Enjoy the Arts, Ray N. Faulk- 


ner and Helen E. Davis. American Council 
on Education, 1943. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in Sept. -Oct., 1943 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Illinois—Appellate court 
Docket Appellate court of IIll.: 1st dist., 
Oct. term; 3d dist., Oct. term. 1943. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news, v. 1, no. 2, Sept.; 
Mo. bul., v. 19, no. 6, Sept. 1943. 


Illinois—Blind, School for the, Jacksonville 
Catalog Braille music, books & maps. 
1943. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Notice of exams.: Ser. 2, nos. 15-9 
Grain inspector, seed analyst, grain 
sampler I & II, attendant. 


Illinois—Commerce commission — Rates & 
research section 
Mo. summary of electric sales, July & 
Aug.; Mo. summary of gas sales, July 
& Aug.; Prel. rept. of electric sales, 
Aug. & Sept. 1943. 


Illinois—Conservation, Dept of 
Digest of game & fish codes of IIl., ef- 
fective July 1; Ill. conservation, v. 8, 
no. 3, Fall issue. 1943. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Cire.: no. 94 Agricultural limestone re- 
sources of Ill. . .» by J. E. Lamar; 
no. 95 Buried bedrock valleys east of 
Joliet & their relation to water supply, 
by L. Horberg & K. O. Emery; no. 96 
Agricultural limestone used in IIl. in 
1942, -prel. rept, by W. H. Voskuil & 
D. F. Stevens; no. 97 An experiment 
in the conversion of used automobile 
engines to oil-field power & compressor 
units, by F. Squires; no. 98 New de- 
velopments in ground-water explora- 
tion, by C. A. Bays; no. 99 Dolomite, 
limestone, cement & lime produced in 
Ill. in 1942, prel. rept, by W. H. Vos- 
kuil & D. F. Stevens; Ill. petroleum: 
no. 44 Developments in eastern in- 
terior basin, by A. H. Bell; no. 45 Oil 
& gas developments in IIl. in 1942, by 


A. H. Bell & others; no. 46 Subsurface 
structure & oil possibilities of parts of 
Edwards, Richland, & Wabash coun- 
ties, Ill, by W. H. Easton; Oil & gas 
drilling rept.: Aug. & Sept.; Rept. of 
investigations: no. 87 Ill. mineral in- 
dustry in 1941, by W. H. Voskuil & 
others; no. 88 Chemical characteristics 
of Ill. crude oils . . ., by O. W. Rees 
& others; no. 92 Subsurface structure 
of the base of the Kinderhook-New 
Albany shale in central & so. Ill., by 
A. H. Bell. 1943. 


Illinois—Governor 
Proclamation by Gov. Dwight H. Green 
in regard to fire prevention wk, Oct. 
3-9; Veto messages of Dwight H. 
Green, gov. of Ill. . . . 1943. 


Illinois—Handicapped children, Commis- 
sion for 
Children with cerebral palsy; Children 
with speech defects; The educable 
mentally handicapped child in Ill. 1943. 


Illinois—Highways, Div. of 
Service bul., v. 3, nos. 14-19, Aug. 27- 
Oct. 19, 1943. 


Illinois—Industrial hygiene, Div. of 
What’s new in industrial hygiene. 1943. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept. of 
Ill. labor bul., v. 4, no. 1, July 31, 1943; 
Annual rept. on industrial accidents in 
Ill. for 1942. 1943. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

An act in relation to the assessment & 
taxation of private car line co.; Cur- 
rency exch. law; Fire laws of IIl.; Ill. 
mental health act; Ill. motor vehicle 
law; Laws of the state of Ill. gov. 
mutual building, loan & homestead 
ass’ns; State fire marshal law; Unem- 
ployment compensation act; Uniform 
& limited partnership act; Uniform 
trust receipts act. 1943. 
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Illinois — Legislative council — Research 
dept. 

Research rept: no. 58 Contribution 

among joint tortefeasors. Sept., 1943. 


Illinois—Legislative reference bureau 
Digest of laws enacted, Jan. 6, 1943 to 
Je 30, 1943. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
Bul.: v. 22, Art. 6-7 Survey of the 
Ill. fur resources, by L. G. Brown & 
L. E. Yeager; Ill. furbearer distribu- 
tion & income, by C. O. Mohr; Circ.: 
no. 34 Rout the weeds!, by L. R. 
Tehon. 1943. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Off. bul.: mos. 49-50, Sept. & Oct. 
1943. 


Illinois—Public health, Dept. of 

Bi-weekly bul.: nos. 17-20, Aug. 23- 
Oct. 4; Case repts. wkly: 35th-42d, 
Aug. 30-Oct. 18; Ed. health circ.: no. 
2 U. S. pub. health milk ordinance; 
no. 6 Milk, the most valuable food; 
no. 9 Within sneezing distance; IIl. 
health mess.: v. 15, nos. 17-20, Sept. 
1-Oct. 15. 1943. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 
Circ. ser. “A”: no. 3 Textbooks & prices, 
1943 off. list; no. 4 Rept. on recogni- 
tion of high schools, 1942-43; no. 5 
Handbook for rural elementary schools; 
Ed. press bul.: nos. 374-5, Sept. & 
Oct. 1943. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of 
Statistical summary for July & Aug.; 
Welfare bul.: v. 34, nos. 8 & 9, Aug. 
& Sept. 1943. 


Illinois—Revenue, Dept. of 

List of reg. “managers” & “receivers” 
. . 1943; Rules & reg. pertaining to 
the Ill. motor fuel tax law . . . rev. 
July 1; Rules & reg. rel. to “An act in 
rel, to a tax upon persons engaged in 
the bus. of transmitting telegraph or 
telephone messages; Rules & reg. rel. 

to the Ill. cigarette tax act. 1943. 
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Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Div. of 
Local emergency milk supply program 
recommended to local defense coun. by 
the Ill. coun. of defense. 1942. 
Illinois—Secretary of state 
Booklet on safe driving practices & how 
to procure an operator’s license. 1943. 
Illinois—State museum 
Living museum: v. 5, nos. 5-6, Sept.- 
Oct. 1943. 
Illinois—State police & Ill. ass’n of police 
chiefs 
Ill. policeman & police jour. v. 9, no. 8, 
Sept., 1943. 


Illinois—Supreme court 


Docket -, Sept. term; IIl. off. re- 
porter: v. 383, nos. 3-5, Sept. 15-Oct. 
13, 1943. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Mo. rept: June, Aug. 1943. 


Illinois—University 
Annual register, 1942-1943 (Abridged ed., 
without student list). 


Illinois—Univ.—Agr. ext. service 
Ill. farm economics: no. 99-100, Aug. & 
Sept. 1943. 


Illinois—Univ.—Comm. on admissions from 
secondary schools 
Rept. for the yr. 1942-43. 
Illinois—Univ.—Economic & business re- 
search, Bur. of 
Bul.: no. 64 Ill. business activity, 1937- 
1942, comp. by F. L. White. 1943. 
Illinois state acad. of science 
Transactions, v. 36, no. 1, Sept., 1943. 
Illinois state hist. society 
Journal: v. 36, no. 3, Sept., 1943. 


Illinois war council 
Defense news: Aug., no. 13; Sept., nos. 
1-21; Oct., nos. 1-16; Ill. mobilizes: v. 
2, nos. 4-5, Sept. & Oct., 1943. 
Angle, Paul M. & Beyer, R. L. 
A handbook of IIl. hist. (Reprinted from 
Papers in Ill. history, 1941.) 1943. 
Eifert, Mrs. Virginia (Snider) 
Ill. mammals today & yesterday as shown 
in the Ill. state museum. 1943. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





ARCHIVES AND HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


“WHAT practical distinction should be 
made between archives and historical 
manuscripts with respect to their collec- 
tion and preservation, arrangement and 
cataloging, and administration and use?” 

The term “archives” as used here refers 
to official records of government agencies, 
excluding the archives of churches, corpo- 
rations and _ individuals. Government 
archives fall into two chief categories. 
The first class includes records filed with 
or by a government agency as proof of 
private ownership of a commodity or 
privilege, or which establish citizenship or 
other rights. Examples of this type of 
records are deeds, wills, licenses to prac- 
tice professions, marriage and birth records, 
naturalization papers, etc. The second 
class comprises records of the administra- 
tion of governmental functions including 
law enforcement through the courts. Such 
records show methods, results and the his- 
tory of policies affecting the welfare of 
society. The first distinction between 
archives and historical manuscripts there- 
fore is that archives are primarily legal 
documents and only secondarily of his- 
torical value, even though archives con- 
stitute the most important historical source 
materials there are. Some of the most 
valuable records, from the legalistic archival 
point of view have very little historical 
interest. 

The official in charge of public records, 
whether he be the head of the agency in 
which the _ records originate, or the 
archivist, is bound by law to protect the 
integrity of those records in such a man- 
ner that their value to the individual and 
to the government shall not be impaired. 
Although some of the older archives may 
seem to have ceased to be of administrative 
value and to be of further interest only to 
the historian, that is not recognized by law 
and does not release the custodian from his 


legal and moral responsibilities in regard to 
that maintenance of the authenticity of the 
records. The fact that a document may 
not have been consulted for a century does 
not rule out the possibility the fact that 
tomorrow some attorney may attach great 
significance to it. The longer the experi- 
ence of the archivist, the more he becomes 
convinced that there is no such thing as a 
non-current government record and that all 
official records should be arranged accord- 
ing to archival principles. 

The curator of a manuscript collection, 
on the other hand, is restricted legally in 
his methodology only by such private con- 
tracts as may have been agreed upon be- 
tween his institution and the previous 
owner of the collection. Right here is the 
crux of the differences between the collec- 
tion, arrangement and servicing of private 
manuscripts and of public records. Most 
of the mistakes made by amateur 
archivists seeking to modernize .their pro- 
cedure, stem from a failure to grasp the 
implications of archives as legal evidence. 

The first of the basic principles involved 
in the care of public records is that under 
a democratic form of government the peo- 
ple is sovereign. That is, the records of 
the government belong to the people, and 
the official who creates, files and services 
the records is merely acting as custodian 
for the people. As custodian, he is subject 
to criminal prosecution if he “shall steal, 
embezzle, alter, corrupt, withdraw, falsify 
or avoid any record.” Only the people, 
through their elected representatives in the 
legislative body which defines the duties of 
that officer, can authorize the destruction 
of any of the legal records of his office. 
This principle is universally recognized, 
although it must be acknowledged, it is not 
always obeyed. 

The second principle is that the cus- 
todian must handle the records in a man- 
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ner that will not impair their value as 
evidence should any ever have to be pro- 
duced in court. The outstanding work on 
this subject is A Treatise on the Anglo- 
American System of Evidence in Trials at 
Common Law,” by the late John Henry 
Wigmore. It is commonly cited as “Wig- 
more on Evidence.” Sections 2128-2169 in 
the 3d edition (1940) deal with “Authen- 
tication of Documents.” 

All written instruments, as distinct from 
oral testimony, submitted in court are sub- 
ject to rules for sufficiency for circum- 
stantial evidence. These rules provide for 
authentication by the tests of age, contents, 
custody and official seal or signature. Wig- 
more states on this point, ‘““When in a gov- 
ernment office are kept permanent records 
under the custody of an officer appointed 
to that duty, there is commonly little 
danger in inferring that records found there 
existing are genuine. It would be more 
difficult as well as criminal to insert false 
records. Moreover, the usual method of 
authenticating such documents (as by 
proving the clerk’s or officer’s handwriting) 
would be both highly inconvenient, on 
account of its repeated necessity, and also 
often impossible, on account of the change 
of officials as well as the antiquity of 
many portions of the records. It seems 
therefore, never to have been doubted that 
the existence of an official document in the 
appropriate official custody is sufficient evi- 
dence of its genuineness to go to the jury.” 
The common method of presenting docu- 
ments to a court is by means of a copy 
certified to, under seal, by the head of the 
department involved, that this is a true 
copy of a record on file in his office. 


REcorRDS TRANSFERRED 


When records are transferred by the de- 
partment in which they originated to the 
archives department that removes. the 
records one step from their “natural place 
of custody.” The archivist can only certify 
that a document in question is a document 
taken from an official file transferred from 
the department to which the record ap- 
pertains. Since the law authorizes the 
transfer to the archives department, which 
is also a government agency having a seal 
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which is required to be judicially recog- 
nized, the question of authenticity of cer- 
tified copies made by the archives depart- 
ment does not arise. If the record is 
merely on deposit in the archives, the de- 
partment of origin not having yielded legal 
jurisdiction to the archives department, it 
is customary for the department to borrow 
back the document and to certify the copy 
under its own seal. Since technically it is 
incorrect to certify any document as a true 
copy which has been away from the 
physical custody of the person making the 
copy, a court might question such a copy, 
though if the point has been raised in this 
country it has not come to our attention. 

In Illinois this dubious practice of a de- 
partmental certification to a record in the 
archives is avoided by the statement in 
the archivist’s receipt to the department 
depositing records, that this transfer is ac- 
cepted on condition that legal jurisdiction 
over the records is relinquished by the de- 
partment. 

It is interesting to note in this connection, 
however, that at least two sets of important 
Illinois records have not come to the 
archives because the wording of the laws 
governing the exercise of functions con- 
nected with those records would seem to 
prevent acceptable certification by either 
the department or the archivist in case of 
transfer either by deposit or by waiver of 
jurisdiction. 

The necessity for acceptable certification 
is the basis for the adoption of provenance 
as the basis for the classification of ar- 
chives. By provenance, archivists mean 
that the records of each department and 
of each of its sub-departments should be 
kept together and that the main groupings 
or files of records, generally called series, 
as set up by these departments of origin 
shall be retained. Records should never 
be transposed from one file to another ex- 
cept in the case of an obvious mistake in 
filing. For instance, it would be improper 
to transpose an early trade mark record 
originally filed in a miscellaneous file, to 
the separate trade mark file set up by the 
department a few years later. If this were 
done, one would run the risk of having 
some court question the authenticity of that 
document because it had happened to have 
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been cited in an earlier case as having been 
produced from the miscellaneous file. 

How should the archivist handle archival 
documents thrown into a subject arrange- 
ment which has destroyed their original 
provenance? How deal with records which 
have been out of official custody but which 
the archives department acquires through 
gift, purchase, replevin or other means? 
The answers given here are pragmatic and 
the subject might well be discussed and 
studied further by American archivists. 

When subject collections of archival ma- 
terial have been in existence for some time, 
especially if citations under the subject 
form have been made in published ma- 
terial, no attempt should be made to break 
upon the collection to restore the individual 
documents to their place in the original 
series. Even if the collection were broken 
up, the archivist could not certify from his 
personal knowledge that a given document 
was actually the original document from a 
series, even though it apparently fits an 
existing gap. Rather he should make notes 
about everything he can discover about the 
original compilation of the collection and 
on the presumptive provenance of each 
document. He can only certify to the fact 
that a particular document is to be found 
in this particular collection and that in his 
personal opinion, based upon his knowledge 
of the history of the ‘collection and from 
internal evidence he believes this to be the 
original document from a certain file. 


PERRIN COLLECTION 


s< An Illinois illustration of this point is the 
so-called Perrin Collection. These are the 
early French records of Cahokia and of 
early St. Clair County which the late J. 
Nick Perrin rescued from the court house 
waste baskets, attic and cellar, or which 
he removed from the files with the consent 
of the county officials. These documents 
the county board ordered placed in a mu- 
seum room for greater protection against 
theft or careless destruction and appointed 
Mr. Perrin county archivist in charge of 
the collection. After his death the local 
historical society became custodian until its 
removal to the State archives. There is 
little danger then in assuming that a given 


* Jenkinson, Hilary. 
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document is the original inventory of an 
estate filed for probate which it purports 
to be, because it fits a gap in a series the 
main part of which is still in the county 
archives, and the history of the compilation 
of the Perrin Collection is known. To be 
acceptable to the court, the archivist should 
certify merely that this document found in 
the Perrin Collection is presumed to be the 
document missing from the files of the St. 
Clair probate clerk’s records. 

If it is desirable to compile a subject 
collection of material in the archives, it is 
usually sufficient to do this by means of 
calendars or bibliographical lists. In ex- 
traordinary cases it may be necessary to 
remove documents from their regular place 
in the series and to file them elsewhere. 
This happens when manuscripts are too 
large or too fragile to be kept in the regu- 
lar folders, or those to which brittle or 
pendant seals are affixed, or those which 
need special protection. For instance, it 
has seemed advisable for a variety of 
reasons to keep all Lincoln records in the 
Illinois State archives in the safe. In each 
case where an original document has been 
removed a photostatic copy of the original 
to which a note is attached explaining the 
location of the original, is inserted as a 
cross reference in the files. A note signed 
and dated by the archivist is attached to 
the original indicating the exact place in 
the file from which it was removed. The 
archivist can then certify of his own knowl- 
edge that he is furnishing a true copy of 
the original manuscript. 

When records which have been out of 
official custody come into the archives, the 
archivist cannot properly return them to 
the original file, because he cannot certify 
that these are the original documents, free 
from any taint of having been forged or 
altered in any respect. He should rather, 
as in the case of unnatural subject files, 
record and note in any certificate or copy 
he may have occasion to make, any in- 
formation he has as to the history of the 
documents including the circumstances of 
their coming into the archives. 

Jenkinson* cities an interesting bit of 
Shakespeareana in illustration of this point. 


A Manual of Archive 


Administration. 1937 ed. p. 10. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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“The echo of this legal point in a literary 
or historical setting may be seen in the case 
of the well-known volume, part of the Ac- 
counts of the Master of the Revels, which 
was for a considerable time in the posses- 
sion of the antiquary Peter Cunningham 
though it has long since been restored to 
official custody. No certified copy from this 
document is given by the Record Office 
without a statement of the above fact in 
its history, and those interested in Shake- 
spearean chronology are still disputing 
. » . whether the entries on one page are 
or are not an interpolation by Cunning- 
ham. So great is the value of custody that 
the constant effort of private forgers in 
all periods has been to get copies of their 
forgeries enrolled in some public series, be- 
cause they knew that the authenticity of 
the enrollment would never be called in 
question and hoped that by a confusion of 
ideas the thing enrolled would pass un- 
criticized.” 





ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Collections of non-archival manuscript 
materials which may come into the ar- 
chives department are of course treated 
under the ordinary procedures for the care 
of manuscripts, since they have no legal 
significance in the archival sense described 
above. 

“Archive quality is dependent upon the 
possibility of proving an unblemished line 
of responsible custodians.’ This is the way 
Jenkinson** sums up what we have been 
trying to explain. It is because of legal 
requirements and not because of unwilling- 
ness to accept modern methods introduced 
by curators of historical manuscripts that 
archivists continue, and seem likely to con- 
tinue, to cling to the old theory of prove- 
nance as the correct basis for the arrange- 
ment of archives; and which makes them 
conservative, though it is to be hoped not 
reactionary, about the adoption of such new 
methods as the lamination method of repair. 


** Same, p. 11. 
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